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THINGS AND PROCESSES 
By Marcaret MacDonatp 
great, basic thought’, according to Engels, which 


dialectical materialism inherited from Hegel, was ‘ that 
the world is not to be comprehended as a complex of ready-made 
things, but as a complex of processes, in which things apparently 
stable no less than their mind-images in our heads, the concepts, 
go through an uninterrupted change of coming into being and 
passing away.’ 

I do not propose either to dispute or deny this statement but 
only to ask for its significance. In the first place, Engels says 
‘the world is not to be comprehended as a complex of ready- 
made things’. This, presumably, means, that it is not to be 
understood, or cannot be known as composed of or containing a 
number of things. From this it would seem to follow that it does 
not contain any such things, or, that there are no things in the 
world. Unless he means to say that although there are or may 
be things we can never conceivably know them but can only know 
something else, viz. processes. But what can it mean to say ‘ There 
are no things but only processes’ ? What sort of statement is 
this ? 

Engels does not say what he means by ‘ things ’ but I assume 
from his writings that he means at least physical objects, e.g., 
tables, machines, aeroplanes, cattle, etc., human beings and 
pemepe societies. Constituents, i.e. of the physical world. 

or part of his aim is to vindicate the existence of the external 

world against idealist philosophers. Then it does seem very 

peculiar to say there are no houses, trees or people but only 
1 Ludwig Feuerbach Lawrence and Wishart, p.54. Italics in translation. 
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processes. For it seems to follow from this that all the proposi- 
tions which we constantly make in ordinary life such as, ‘ The 
train leaves Paddington at 10.10’, ‘ These potatoes are cheaper 
than those ’, ‘ There are more than 5,000 people living in Oxford’ 
are always false. For if there are no trains, stations, potatoes or 
people then propositions about them, other than those which 
assert or imply their non-existence, must be false. They must be 
false just as propositions about centaurs, sea serpents and greek 
gods are false. 

But this, it will be said, is a gross misrepresentation of Engels. 
Was he not a materialist and has it not already been said that his 
aim was to vindicate the existence of the external world against 
idealists? He insisted that the world which we perceive through 
our senses does exist. What he wanted to say was that although 
common sense rightly believes that an external world exists it 
believes wrongly that what it perceives to exist are things when 
they are ‘really’ processes. This is confirmed by another 
passage. 

‘The analysis of nature into its individual parts, the 
grouping of natural processes and natural objects in different 
classes . . . these were the fundamental conditions of the 
gigantic strides in our knowledge of nature during the last 
four hundred years. But this method of investigation has 
left us . . . the habit of observing natural objects and natural 
processes in their isolation, detached from the whole vast, 
inter-connections of things ; and therefore not in their 
motion but in their repose ; not as essentially changing, 
but as fixed constants ; not in their life but in their death. 
And when, as was the case with Bacon and Locke, this way 
of looking at things was transferred from natural science to 
philosophy, it produced the specific narrow-mindedness of 
the last centuries, the metaphysical mode of thought... . At 
Jirst sight this mode of thought seems to us very plausible because 
it is the mode of thought of so-called sound common sense’. 
(Anti-Diihring. Lawrence and Wishart, pp. 27 and 28. 
My italics). 

I think, from this passage, Engels might be justifiably inter- 
preted to mean that the common sense belief that there are 
things is, as it were, a piece of primitive scientific classification 
which is adopted and extended in the early stages of more sophis- 
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ticated scientific observation, petrified into metaphysical systems 
by philosophers, but to be superseded as knowledge advances, 
especially with the help of Hegelian methodology. At a certain 
stage in this progressive advance we realize that what we had 
formerly thought were shings are ‘ really ’ complexes of processes, 
that the universe is, in fact, a vast complex process and progress 
towards a certain end. 

I do not intend to discuss the question of this progress of the 
universal process or set of processes and its end, but to con- 
centrate simply on the point of the process itself. What Engels 
seems to be saying is that ‘ This is a tree ’ is (42) a common sense 
statement (4) an antiquated, though historically justified scientific 
hypothesis—a piece of Stone Age science (¢) a metaphysical 
proposition. Let us first try to sort this out. 

An example of an antiquated, though historically justified, 
scientific hypothesis would be ‘ Phlogiston is exuded by burning 
substances’. This was proved by experiment to be false and 
chemists ceased to use the word ‘ Phlogiston ’ exceyt in state- 
ments about the history of chemistry. Does Engels wish to 
assert that ‘ There are trees’ is false in che sense in which 
‘ Phlogiston is exuded in combustion ’ is false ? If so, then we 
should cease to mislead each other by using the word ‘ Tree’, 
for however historically justified a hypothesis may be, it is unin- 
telligent to maintain it after it has been proved false. 

As the result of Lavoisier’s experiments chemists substituted 
about oxygen for propositions about phlogiston. 

hey discovered that they had been mistaken in supposing that a 
substance was given out in combustion ; what was ‘ really’ 
happening was the absorption of something, viz. oxygen. But 
if I point out the Coronation Scot to someone and say ‘ There’s a 
train ’, in precisely what respects do I mislead him, what is even 
‘ partially ’ false about this proposition and how can the informa- 
tion which I wish to communicate be ‘ more correctly ’ expressed? 
Unless Engels, or his followers, can answer these questions it 
seems impossible to make sense of the contention that ordinary 
propositions about ‘ things ’ are antiquated scientific hypotheses. 
We understand the procedure by which one scientific hypothesis 
is proved by experiment to be false and another substituted for it 
which is confirmed by all the known facts. But we do not 
understand how all proposition about ‘things’ which we 
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ordinarily use have similarly been proved false or by what pro- 
— they are to be superseded. So far as one can see 

ngels and his followers continue to use language in ordinary 
life as everyone else does although they must believe themselves 
to be making assertions which are either false or nonsensical. 
This is as though modern chemists continued to use the language 
of the alchemists. All I wish to point out here is that Engels’ 
assertion depends on his attempt to use a certain analogy, viz. 
that between ordinary propositions and scientific hypotheses. 
This can be accepted only if the criteria for the use of scientific 
hypotheses is applicable also to ordinary propositions. Unless 
this is so, the analogy remains inapplicable and senseless. But 
no attempt is made by Engels to show how and by what experi- 
ments propositions about processes are to be substituted for 
propositions about things so that what he is trying to assert 
remains completely obscure. 

Engels makes one mistake in this connection, I think, which 
is also made by many other philosophers. He confuses what 
common sense knows with what it believes. It is often said, e.g. 
‘ Of course common sense (i.e. ordinary people who are neither 
scientists nor philosophers) believes that the sun goes round the 
earth but astronomers have proved that this is false’. Then it 
seems plausible to go further and say ‘ Of course common sense 
believes that the Coronation Scot is a train but physicists and 
dialectical philosophers know that there are “really” complicated 
series of processes which are only most crudely and inadequately 
described as “a train’’.’ So that all that we say must be cor- 
rected by scientists and philosophers. This seems to be a com- 
plete mistake. What everyone who is not blind every day 
knows is that the sun is visible at different places in the sky 
throughout the day. An observer remaining at the same spot 
throughout the day could perceive these differences and would, 
quite rightly, say that the sun had changed its position while he 
had not. ‘This is one of the facts to be accounted for on any 
astronomical theory and it can be accounted for in different ways. 
That the sun goes round the earth is not of course perceived by 
anyone but may be an erroneous deduction from what is per- 
ceived. But it does not follow that when the labourer points to 
the east in the morning and says ‘ There’s the sun ’ and above his 
head at noon and says ‘ Now it is here ’, he is saying something 
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false which astronomers must correct. He is asserting the sort 
of fact without which there could be no astronomy. Similarly 
we know and do not merely delieve that there are such things as 
trains, trees and people for we know that some propositions of the 
form ‘ This is a tree’, ‘ This is a train ’, ‘ This is a person’ are 
true and that the use of these words differs from the use of words 
for what we should ordinarily call ‘ processes’. This is a lin- 
guistic and not an empirical distinction. It is therefore not 
disputable by scientists. For the simple reason that the terms in 
which any attempt to dispute it was made would themselves need 
to be understood by translation into ordinary language and would 
thus involve the truth of the propositions in dispute. In order to 
understand such a proposition as ‘ This is not a physical object or 
a physical thing but a process ’ it would be necessary to under- 
stand both what is meant by a ‘ physical thing ’ and by a ‘ pro- 
cess’ which would involve that at least one proposition of the 
form ‘ This is a tree ’, ‘ That is a train’ was true and would thus 
contradict the required assertion that there are no physical 
things. 

Another example may help to bring out this point. Compare 
e.g. the proposition, ‘ Whales are really mammals, they are not 
fish’ with ‘ Whales are really processes, they are not things’. 
There are empirical tests which determine whether a creature is a 
mammal or a fish. These have been applied to the whale with 
the result asserted in the first proposition. They verify the 
proposition and so give it significance. We know in what 
circumstances a whale is correctly called mammalian and also 
what other circumstances would justify a creature’s being called 
not a mammal buta fish. That is to say, it is significant both to 
assert of something that it is a mammal and to deny this in favour 
of some other predication. This is an essential characteristic of 
significant, hclonantion assertion. For we mean by such an 
assertion that circumstances can be described both in which it 
would be true and in which it would be false. This merely 
expresses the accepted fact that all empirical propositions, i.e. 
all propositions which give information about the sensible world 
can be significantly denied. Their contradictories are never 
self-contradictory and might have been true. Verbal expres- 
sions which do not fulfil this condition may have other important 
functions but they do not give empirical information. They are 
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of a different type. Consider then the proposition ‘ Whales are 
really processes, they are not things’. Is this also an empirical 
proposition? Engels would presumably say, yes. It is a 
particularly ‘ advanced ’ scientific proposition. What then are 
the tests for its significance ? How do we examine the whale to 
discover whether it is a thing or a process as we examine it to 
discover whether it is a mammal or a fish ? Obviously, no answer 
of this type can be given. For ‘ A whale is a thing "and ‘A 
whale is a process ’ are not propositions of the same form as ‘ A 
whale is a mammal’ or ‘A whale is a fish’ although they look 
similar. ‘This is shown by the fact mentioned earlier in this 
paper that dialectical materialists do not wish to deny that there 
are trees, animals, human beings, etc. To say that the whale is a 
process and not a thing is not meant to be equivalent to asserting 
that there are no whales. It is not therefore intended to deny 
that the existence of whales is known by sense perception, that 
whales can be seen, touched, etc. and that it is always sensible 
(though it may not always be true) to say on two different occa- 
sions ‘ There is that whale again’. And what is true of whales 
and ‘whale’ is true of all physical objects and the use of all 
physical object words. All physical objects are perceivable by 
sense perception, are public to many observers, and exist through- 
out a certain time during which they remain recognizable and 
such that the same name is applicable to them in the same sense 
throughout that period. Such criteria as these are part at least 
of what we ordinarily mean by such words as ‘ whale ’, ‘ tree’, 
‘person’, etc. They are what we mean by saying that whales, 
trees, etc. are physical objects and not hallucinations, subjective 
images, or personal feelings. To deny them would not be 
equivalent to denying that these objects have the characteristics 
expressed by the criteria ; ic would be equivalent co denying that 
their names have any meaning. This is utterly different from 
denying that whales are mammals. ‘The result is not false but 
senseless. For if words like ‘ whale’ have no meaning we cer- 
tainly do not know what it means to say that whales are processes. 
‘ There are no things but only processes ’ and ‘ A whal: is not 
a thing but a process’ are not significant, empirical statements 
nor do they represent any empirical scientific discovery about 
such objects as whales. \Vhat then is the point of such remarks ? 
What did Engels think he was asserting and denying ? , 
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We may get some hint from alternative (c) on page 3. Engels 
asserts, or implies, that ‘ There are trees’ is a metaphysical pro- 
position which we make as the result of the influence of the 
philosophies of Bacon and Locke. Certainly we don’t preface 
the teaching of the names of common objects to children by a 
course in English empirical philosophy. Nevertheless, it is 
alleged that in some sense, we have been misled by this philosophy 
into using these names wrongly and into erroneous beliefs about 
what they name. We regard them as ‘ fixed constants ’ and not 
as series of changes. The answer to this, I think, is that when 
we ordinarily assert ‘ There is a tree ’ we do not assert ‘ There is a 
fixed constant’ or ‘ There is only a series of changes’; we 
assert‘ Thereisatree’. But it is certainly true that philosophers 
have tried to show that certain other propositions are implied by 
such ordinary propositions as ‘ This is a tree’. Such assertions 
may be related to the common sense statement but must not be 
confused with it. Some philosophers, e.g., including Locke, 
have maintained that ‘ This is a tree ’ is a proposition similar in 
form to ‘ This tree is tall ’ and just as the second ascribes tallness 
to a tree so the first ascribes ‘ treeness ’ to something else viz. a 
substratum which underlies and is the subject of all empirical 
propositions but is itself unknowable since by definition it is that 
to which all properties are ascribed and its description would 
therefore involve the assumption of a further subject or substratun 
and so ad inf. Moreover, since changes are very commonly 
expressed by the ascription of different qualities at different 
times and the subject or substratum cannot itself be described by 
describing its properties then it follows that it cannot be said to 
change and is, therefore, permanent. Therefore, since no 
physical objects are permanent, i.e. all such objects come into 
existence at a certain time and after a period are destroyed i.e. 
become some other physical object or set of objects, the ultimate 
substratum, sometimes called ‘ matter’ becomes the ultimate 
subject too of all propositions about the physical world. But 
this, it will be said triumphantly, is just what Engels denies. 
There is no such ultimate ‘ stuff’ ; the only ‘ stuff’ just is the 
series of changes which objects undergo. Yet here again it is 
necessary to ask what sort of denial this is and what is being 
denied. Substratum philosophers do not deny that physical 
objects change. It is partly because they know this is true and 
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also because they assume that all propositions must ‘ rea ‘ 
ascribe predicates to subjects that they discover a logical difficulty 
in the fact that we use the same name for an object when it has 
changed most of its characteristics and sometimes when it has 
changed them all. Most of us have very little resemblance to 
ourselves in the cradle, yet we are the same persons. Nor can 
dialectical materialists deny this without talking nonsense. 
They must also say that ‘in some sense’ compatible with con- 
tinuous process we are the same persons and that all physical 
things remain recognizable for certain periods of time. The 
uarrel between them and the substratum philosophers, there- 
ore, cannot be resolved by any appeal to Fhack se facts, all of 
which both admit. Substratum philosophers assert that there 
must be a permanent subject of all empirical propositions. They 
do not assert that they have empirically observed one. Flux 
philosophers assert that there cannot be such a subject ; they do 
not assert that no objects are ever recognizable on two occasions, 
for this would be absurd. What seems clear, therefore, is that 
the quarrel is not resolvable by more empirical observation, i.e. 
by more facts. The question is not factual since we have no 
means of identifying, 1.e. it would be logically impossible, to 
identify or verify the existence of a permanent material substance 
as the ‘basis’ of physical properties. Hence the dialectical 
denial of this and the counter assertion that all that exist are 
‘ processes ’ are themselves equally non-significant. ‘ There are 
no things but only processes ’ is as metaphysical a statement as 
any made by Descartes or Locke. There is no possible means of 
determining empirically that a cake is not a thing but a process. 
It is the fashion now to maintain that philosophical propositions 
like ‘ There is a permanent material substance ’ and ‘ There are 
only processes’ for which no empirical verification can be 
suggested are, in some sense, linguistic propositions. This 
seems to me acceptable but I am not particularly concerned to 
maintain it here. What seems to me more important to em- 
phasize is the fundamental difference in logical type between 
such propositions and those ordinary empirical propositions 
which can be verified, significantly denied, and used to give us 
information about the external world. The distinction may 
at some points become vague. Dialectical materialists seem 
fond of asserting that because distinctions are vague therefore 
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there are no distinctions. One might as well say that because 
in a patch continuously varying in shade from red to purple it is 
impossible to state at which point red ends and purple begins, 
therefore, there is no distinction between red and purple. Simi- 
larly, the distinctions in logical type between sentences do exist 
and it is important to recognize them. Engels, so far as I can 
see, has no conception of such distinctions although some of 
them had already been noted by Locke, Hume and Kant. 
All statements for Engels seem to be on the same level and 
equally statements of fact. But ‘A whale is not a fish but a 
mammal ’ is a statement of fact while ‘ A whale is not a thing but 
a process ’ is not or, at least, not in the same sense and they ought 
to be distinguished. Such distinctions are even of practical 
importance, for unless we do become clear about how different 
sentences in our language function we shall continue liable to be 
bemused by pseudo-significant statements used as_ political 
slogans. 

We must then ask Engels, or his followers, ‘ When you assert 
“ There are no things but only processes ”’, what does this remark 
mean and to what precisely are you opposing the word “ pro- 
cess” ?’ Do you wish to say, e.g., ‘ There are no hearts but only 
processes of agg, ny through the body ?’ That seems 
to be merely false. There are both hearts and processes of 
circulation. Or do you mean ‘ There are no permanent, un- 
observable material substrata but only the flux of physical 
changes’. This is unintelligible for either we do not know what 
metaphysical entity is being denied to exist or the use of the word 
‘ flux’ here entails that we can never sensibly use the same com- 
mon name for the same object on two different occasions which 
contradicts the ordinary use of language and cannot, therefore, be 
understood. Or do you wish to say ‘ We propose a new lin- 
guistic convention, viz. instead of ordinary words for physical 
objects we propose to use a new combination of words involving 
the word “ process’ or some synonym.’ ‘This may bea useful 
convention but its use will not consist in giving us some surprising 
new information about physical objects but in giving us a new way 
of expressing facts about them. Our language will have to be 
translated in terms of this new use of ‘process’. _ For it must be 
realized that we already have a perfectly good use or series of uses 
for the word ‘ process’. We speak, e.g. of the ‘ processes of 
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dyeing and bleaching ’ but not of the ‘ process ’ of being a dress 
or being a person. It may be convenient, for some reasons, to 
extend this usage to cover dresses and persons, etc. but when the 
metaphysical aura of such an expression as ‘ There are no things 
but only processes ’ has faded, the change will, I think, seem much 
less important. When it is realized that by calling a whale a 
* process ’ we don’t dissolve it into a mysterious flux but merely 
either misuse the word ‘ process ’ and talk nonsense or use it as 
the result of extensive and rather boring re-definition involving 
the whole of ordinary language, it may appear that we can say 
all that we wish to say by ordinary language and the technical 
extensions of it in the sciences, already at our disposal. 
Oxford. 


DIALECTICAL GRAMMAR 
By FREMLIN 


I: this paper I want to suggest that the elaborate and some- 
times rather pedantic theses of Dialectical Materialism which 
at present frighten many of us away from the doctrine are 
necessitated only by the fact that the structure of our language is 
itself undialectical. This assertion I will proceed forthwith to 
expand and defend. 

We are often told nowadays that the problems of philosophy 
are merely questions of the use of language. I do not under- 
stand this “ merely”. It seems to me that language lies at the 
very roots of social life ; that the two are inextricably interwoven, 
and that the distortion and abuse of the one necessarily involves 
the distortion and abuse of the other. I maintain that a form of 
language admirably suited to one stage of society may be quite 
inadequate to the next ; may in fact become a handicap to and a 
drag upon it. And this is just what I believe to be happening 
to-day. 

Pheockere I make no apology for concentrating on the lin- 
guistic aspect of Dialectical Materialism. I will approach the 

roblem from the quiet and academic end, by translating into 
the ‘‘ Syntactical Mode ’? some of the main tenets of Dialectical 
Materialism. 


1See Carnap, Logical Syntax of Lan, . I mean, in non-technical lan , that I 
will state the linguistic laws t implied by the 
by Dialectical Materialism. 


DIALECTICAL GRAMMAR II 


(a) The Negation of the Negation. 

Every object develops through the interaction of two opposing 
forces, whose conflict is resolved by their synthesis in a new object 
on a higher plane. 

Translation into the Syntactical Mode : 

About any noun 2, two contradictory propositions p and g may 
be asserted which are both true, and which together materially 
imply a true proposition 7 about another noun 2. 

(b) Change of Quantity into Quality. 

A change in quantity sooner or later generates a change in 
quality. 

Translation into the Syntactical Mode : 

If a proposition about a singular noun z is true, then it is 
impossible that the proposition p about the plural form of the 
noun # should in every case also be true. 


These two translations appear merely as pedantic distortions. 
I will explain this later. But now consider the third : 


(c) The Interrelatedness of objects. 

Nothing is independent of its environment. 
Translation into the Syntactical Mode : 

No word has meaning apart from its context. 


It is this last which seems to me to cast a blaze of light over the 
whole problem. It makes clear the fact, so far neglected by both 
Marxists and non-Marxists, that without a dialectical language 
dialectical thinking must for ever remain cramped and laborious. 

What do I mean by a dialectical language ? 

I mean first and foremost a language in which the sentence, 
not the noun, is the unit of meaning. This is obviously the 
linguistic counterpart to the Marxist assertion that things must 
always be regarded as processes, not as static entities. The noun 
is essentially the static element in language ; only when joined to 
a verb does it give a dynamic conception such as a Marxist could 
approve. This treatment of the sentence as an indivisible whole 
would sweep away once and for all the barren problems of defini- 
tion which have sucked the blood of philosophy for centuries. 
Discussion of what the long-suffering “table ” of the philosophers 
really is ; how it can be defined so as to exclude all misunder- 
standing in any context whatever ; will be replaced by discussion, 
when necessary, of the empirical implications and validity of 
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ordinary sentences about tables, such as “ This table is not 
strong enough to bear my typewriter”. 

“ But”, the traditional philosopher may reply ; “‘ It is impos- 
sible to understand the real meaning of the sentence ‘ This 
table is not strong enough to bear my typewriter ’ until we know 
the separate meanings of the words ‘table’ ‘ My typewriter ’ 
etc., each analysed by itself.”’ I answer that this objection arises 
only from a habit of mind. We have all learned from our school- 
days to take words in isolation (witness the English Grammar 
lessons in the lower forms of schools, in which children are 
taught that all sentences must be divided up into subject, verb, 
object, etc. before their meaning can be fully understood). 
These habits lead us to suppose that these artificial divisions of 
language into noun, verb, etc. represent real divisions in nature. 
We assume, in fact, that “reality” is always and everywhere 
divided in this peculiar way ; that Nature has obligingly laid 
herself out before us ready chopped up into separate objects and 
actions (nouns and finite verbs) so as to fit the ‘reer form we 
have chosen to adopt. Reality, as all philosophers must know, is 
long suffering ; but of all the tyrannical demands made of her 
this seems to me to have been the most arbitrary and relentless ; 
namely, that she should divide herself up from top to bottom into 
static bits (nouns, pronouns, adjectives) and dynamic bits (verbs). 
The time has come for Reality to turn at last upon the philosopher 
and to rebel against this partitioning imposed upon her by the 
Fascist dictatorship of conventional grammar. Once we realize 
this we shall see that to argue about what exactly is represented 
by the word “cat”, in isolation from any sentence, is only one 
degree less idiotic than to argue about which bit of the cat is 
represented by the “c”’, which by the “a” and which by the “t.” 

It may be objected here that if I say that nouns cannot be 
analysed or understood in isolation, I ought also to say that single 
sentences cannot, nor single paragraphs, nor single chapters ; 
and so on until I reached a position in which I was advocating the 
ejaculation of one vast, undifferentiated word which would 
embrace everything in the universe. But this is a misunder- 
standing. I am not saying that words and sentences should not 
be used one at a time ; I am saying only that any discussion of 
their meaning without reference to the particular context is bound 


to be futile. And I readily admit that this precludes the pos- 
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sibility of an absolute and mathematically exact definition of the 
meaning of any one word or sentence. But I cannot see that this 
is any great loss. No philosopher has ever yet succeeded in 
giving such a definition of any word in the language, and I do not 
believe that anyone would be in the least degree enlightened if he 
did. An intelligent human being learns to understand language 
by using it and listening to it, not by tearing it to pieces and then 
putting the mangled remains in cold storage on his library 
shelves. Language is a living, growing, social product, and its 
development is in no way helped by binding it down with rigid 
definitions. Most philosophers tend to spend too much time 
trying to make language fool-proof, forgetting that language was 
not primarily intended for the use of fools. 

I now want to suggest that, if one uses language dialectically 
in this way, the technical philosophical tenets of Dialectical 
Materialism become not untrue, but superfluous. They are in my 
opinion somewhat awkward and elaborate rules necessitated by 
the undialectical language forms in current use ; they are useful 
recipes to prevent us being misled by undialectical speech into 
undialectical thinking, and thus as soon as we abandon undia- 
lectical speech they will wither away. 

Take for instance the doctrine of the Negation of the Negation 
and its syntactical translation (see p. 11). Now to say that two 
contradictory propositions can be truly asserted about an object 
x can only make sense if one assumes that x stands for something 
changing and variable. This of course is what the Dialectical 
Materialist does assume ; but if x is an ordinary noun in the 
English language, then this cannot be assumed, but has to be 
elaborately explained in qualifying sentences (“ at one time”... 
“at another”... etc.). The noun by itself stands for a com- 
pletely static concept. Thus the maxim of the Negation of the 
Negation, may be regarded as a definition of the object as some 
thing changing and unstable ; and hence as a tacit definition of 
the noun as a symbol representing yt changing and un- 
stable, and thus as being a symbol of variable meaning. Thus 
the linguistic rule for which the law of the negation of the 
negation is a substitute would be that all nouns should be treated 
dynamically (i.e. in conjunction with some verb). Once this was 
established as a grammatical rule, the necessity for the law of the 
negation would vanish. 
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Similarly the doctrine of the change of quantity into quality 
serves as a rather clumsy substitute for a grammatical rule that a 
singular noun should not be used with the same verb as its plural 
except in exceptional circumstances. I am not here foisting on 
to language what are matters of objective fact ; rather I am point- 
ing out that it is only our language form that ever made us 
imagine that a single object cou/d function in the same way as a 
number of objects. Thus a change in the rules of language is a 
more fitting cure than is a compensatory law about the material 
world ; and this is what the law of the change of quantity and 
quality really is. 

Lastly, the explicit rejection of idealism is no longer necessary. 
The problem of the idealist is : How do I know anything about 
the external world when the only things I can be directly aware of 
are my subjective sensations ? Or, more briefly : How can I 
infer with absolute certainty from the proposition “I perceive 
x” the further proposition ‘x exists in the external world ” ? 
The existence of x in the external world is certainly a plausible 
hypothesis by which to explain my x-ish sensations, but how can 
it ever be more than a plausible hypothesis ? 

It seems to me that this problem is purely grammatical. 
What is before us is a single wedge of experience ; and in order 
to state this in the form of a proposition we tear it to pieces ; into 
an object “x”, a subject “I” and am activity ‘‘ Perceive’. 
We are thus confronted with three mysterious entities myster- 
iously connected, and hence arise a hideous array of unanswerable 
questions. How can we know that these entities rea//y exist? 
What are they really like ? How are they connected ? 

We cannot answer these questions ; but that is because we 
ought not to be asking them. What we ought to be asking is 
not “‘ How are these elements connected?” but; ‘‘ Who 
separated them ?”’ And I think this question is already answered. 

Perhaps I should end here, as the moral of all this to the 
philosopher should now be clear. But I cannot forbear in con- 
clusion to suggest strange and exciting developments of language 
which may be in store for us. 

In primitive languages, and in languages such as ancient 
Chinese and Sumerian, the vocabulary consists of words in which 
both verb and noun ideas are embedded. Indeed, in a pure 
gesture-language, in which many primitive languages are believed 
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to have originated, any separation of the two ideas is clearly 
impossible; you can only represent a thing by imitative gesture 
if you represent it as doing something. Later on the necessity for 
elaborate mechanical manipulation of matter made it convenient 
to have a language which artificially separated the static from the 
dynamic in men’s experience, and so the original undifferentiated 
forms were superseded by specialized nouns and verbs. But I 
believe we have reached a stage now at which these divisions are 
becoming obsolete in their turn, and the undifferentiated vocabu- 
lary will gradually return ; not of course in its old primitive form, 
but with new and far more complex functions. 

Signs of this development are already to be seen in the ten- 
dencies of modern slang and jargon. In particular I would 
mention the ever increased coining of words such as those ending 
in “ism” ; words, that is, in which both noun and verb ideas are 
inextricably embedded. Such words are condemned by literary 
men, I think mistakenly. I believe that such words have a 


vital function in the development of our language and hence our 


social life. Thus it seems to me that the duty of the writer is not 
to condemn and shun these words, but to develop a literary 
technique in which they can function aesthetically as well as 
usefully. 

It is indeed an immediate social duty for all of us to encourage 
the development of new forms of slang, jargon, word-coining etc. 
This is especially important now, because writing and printing on 
a mass scale tend to crystallize existing forms and so arrest the 
development of language. Only if we do this will our language 
have a chance to become a dialectical rec ; a language, that 
is, that will make special laws of dialectical thinking obsolete ; 
for such thinking will in essentials be inevitable, embodied in the 
very structure of the language. 

I may be told that in this paper I have been playing with 
words. I reject this. You cannot play with words any more 
than you can play with a fleet of bombing planes. They are too 
dangerous, too important, and their influence is too great to make 
agame. And if I am told that what I am discussing are merely 

uestions of language, I shall not be offended. There is no 
aeemee in discussing merely the bedrock and foundation of our 
civilization. 
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THE ANALYSIS SOCIETY 


A MEETING of the society will be held in London on 
Saturday and Sunday, January 7th and 8th, 1939. The 
subject for discussion will be ‘‘ Philosophical aspects of dia- 
lectical materialism”. The programme will be as follows. 


Saturday. 2.30 p.m. Speaker : Maurice Cornrortu. 
5.0 p.m. Discussion. 
8.0 p.m. Speakers : Professor H. Levy. 
Max Brack. 


Sunday.  10.30a.m. Discussion. 
2.30 p.m. Discussion. 


The meeting will be held at the University of London Club, 
21 Gower Street, W.C.1. Meals will be obtainable at the Club. 


All those who wish to attend this meeting are asked to send 
the enclosed form without delay to the Honorary Secretary of 
the Analysis Society, C. H. Whiteley, 173 Westbourne Avenue, 
Hull. Applications must reach the Secretary not later than 
Saturday, 3 Ist. 
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